12                   AMERICAN SEWERAGE PRACTICE
At that time European sanitarians were divided into two schools, advocating respectively the "dry" and the "water-carriage" mothodn of collecting excrementitous matter. In the former, this matter is collected and removed in pails and in the latter it is flushed into the sewers. The former is still used m a number of European cities, but as it is not employed except on a small scale in the United States it is necessary here to give only the following brief account of it, abridged from Henng's report on European sewerage, mentioned later in this chapter. A complete summary of the subject is given in Bau-meister's "Cleaning and Sewerage of Cities," where the methods of cleaning cesspools, the equipment for "dry" collection, and the disposal of the contents of the pails are treated with a detail unnecessary to repeat for American readers.
Water carriage was opposed by European chemists, physicians, and agriculturalists because of a fear of contamination of the soil by leakage from the sewers, the possible pollution of bodies of water receiving the sewage, and possible nuisances, if not actual dangers, where the sewage was distributed over land. Engineers were generally favorable to water carnage. Dr Pettenlcofer, the famous hygienist, was at first an opponent of it but subsequently became an advocate
Dry removal accomplished its object satisfactorily, either by an immediate and thorough disinfection with subsequent removal at convenient intervals or by temporary storage with frequent removal before decomposition could be rendered injurious
There were two common methods of disinfection. The first was the partml absorption of the sewage by dry earth, peat, charcoal, and like materials, which accelerated its decomposition and diminished offensive odors. The second was the addition of carbolic acid, chloride of lime, creosote oil, and other chemicals to the sewage.
Where there was no disinfection, the excreta were collected in a "pail," (called fosae mobile in France and tonne in Germany) made of iron or oak and provided in some cities with a tight hd having a sleeve fitting closely around the bottom of the soil pipe These paila were collected at intervals of a day to a week and clean ones substituted for them. Where the system was conducted most satisfactorily, the pails were removed in wagons with tightly closed bodies and were carefully cleaned after being emptied. The contents were frequently used for fertilizing purposes.
The dry system, to compare favorably with the water-carriage system, must be restricted to (1) small towns, on account of the expense of cartage; (2) towns where the regular exchange of the pails can be enforced with almost military strictness, which is seldom found outside of a few European countries; (3) dwellings where water closets cannot be used; (4) localities where sewerage would be very expensive; (5) where the waste water can bo led over the surface of the ground without causing offense.
There was an unusual modification of the pail system employed for some time in Paris after the cesspools became too offensive. The engineers of